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above suspicion. The air contribution of the two countries
must be fixed by treaty in order that it may not be influenced
by considerations of party politics. The land contribution
must also be laid down by treaty. We shall have to face the
fact that we can no longer afford to do without an army com-
parable in numbers, training, and equipment with those of
our continental neighbours. Compulsory military service
must become a permanency in our national life. It Is not the
place here to develop the many arguments in its favour, but I
wish to place on record my deep-rooted conviction that, quite
apart from the scheme outlined, there can be no security
either for this country or for the Empire unless conscription is
retained. If the happenings of the last few tragic years have
taught us any lesson at all, it is that had overwhelming force
been at the disposal of the friends of peace, we should not now
be engaged in a European war, fighting, or perhaps it would
be more true to say manoeuvring, for our very existence.
What a price we shall have to pay for our cowardice and in-
eptitude ! But it is idle to deplore past mistakes unless we
learn better for the future. The conclusion of the whole
matter is that whatever form Anglo-French co-operation may
take, the forces at the disposal of the alliance must be
supreme at sea, in the air, and on land. It will be easier to
ensure that than to guarantee to our statesmen the necessary
qualities of courage and resolution. For unless evil-minded
men and nations are persuaded that we are prepared in case
of necessity actually to use our overwhelming force in the
cause of peace, our constant expenditure of money and effort
will be in vain. The future is in the hands of the electorate,
who proverbially gets the government it deserves. No peace
settlement, however ingeniously contrived, will be worth
much more than the paper it is written upon unless our
parliamentary democracy is alive, and remains alive, to the
vital issues at stake, in the field of defence and in the field of
foreign policy. The most sacred duty of those who are in a
position to influence opinion, whether in the Press or in
Parliament or from the pulpit, will be to extol a sense of
realism as the supreme virtue when the maintenance of
peace is under consideration. But this is a digression. Let